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THE MORAL LEVEL OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
SCRIPTURES 



PROFESSOR FRIEDRICH GIESEBRECHT, PH.D. 
KSnigsberg, Germany 



The Old Testament, especially the morality of the Old Testament, 
has from the beginning been the subject of uneasy discussion in the 
church. One need only read Diestel's Geschichte des Alien Testa- 
ments in der christlichen Kirche to realize what infinite distress certain 
statements and stories of the Old Testament caused the church 
fathers. The very naive account of the doings of the patriarchs; 
the ingenuous moral judgment exhibited about their exceedingly 
questionable manipulations with their immediate kindred ; the mani- 
fest indifference of the narrators to their laxities; the lack of finer 
moral feeling that seems to pervade the stories of Israelite warfare; 
the massacre of masses of the heathen inhabitants of Palestine which 
elicits only commendation from the Old Testament historians; the 
fanatical hatred for the heathen as enemies of God which makes its 
appearance in the later prophetic and post-prophetic writings — all 
this does, indeed, seem to reduce the moral value of the Old Testa- 
ment to a rather low plane. It seems to justify the judgment, which 
has only recently found renewed expression, 1 that the Old Testament 
can lay no claim to inspiration at all. With a zeal which savors of 
special pleading, certain passages are singled out in which the hostil- 
ity toward the heathen who are outside of the theocracy and destined 
to destruction, or the contempt for wealth, finds its most emphatic 
expression, in order thereby to prove that such passages cannot pos- 
sibly be of divine origin. We are warned that the appeal to the limi- 
tations of knowledge on the part of the biblical writers, which is so 
constantly used to explain their errors in matters of history and nat- 
ural science, will not serve in the realm of morals. God cannot have 
revealed what is immoral. Writers who fail us in the domain of 
ethics were evidently not filled with God's spirit. Thus men hope 

*Hibbert Journal, October, 1905. 
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to strip the Old Testament of its dignity off-hand. But if the Old 
Testament is once divested of its majesty, it will be easy, so they cal- 
culate, to prepare the same fate for the New Testament. The most 
intimate connection exists between the two. The New Testament 
refers to the Old in innumerable passages, and appeals to the author- 
ity of the Old to confirm its own. I shall first present several general 
arguments against this mode of procedure.. 

I. It is certainly unfair to judge any complex deposit of spiritual 
life by the lowest elements represented in it. To mention only a few 
examples : If philosophy were rated only according to the writings of 
Epicurus, or the productions of Haeckel or Nietzsche, and treated as 
a science viewing man as a mere creature of pleasure and sanctioning 
the brute or the worst passions in man, such a judgment would be 
repudiated by philosophers as a flagrant injustice; for the philosophy 
of men like Plato, Spinoza, Kant, and others has abundantly proved 
that it has the profoundest comprehension precisely for the highest 
duties of man. The same thing is true of the history of religion. If 
anyone, in denning religion, should take his canons from fetishism or 
the lowest grades of animism, he would justly be sent to Christianity 
or Buddhism in order to learn from the highest forms of religion 
what religion really is and to form his judgment on them. 

II. It is an outworn point of view in theological science to treat 
the Scriptures as a manual of dogmatics or ethics, from which iso- 
lated passages can be selected at random to serve as proof-passages 
for dogmatic or ethical assertions, without any regard for their larger 
and more intimate context. A minimum of scientific prudence de- 
mands of an investigator that he attempt to understand perplexing 
utterances of the Old Testament in their inner connection. 

III. Anyone who has even a superficial acquaintance with the 
Bible knows that the consciousness of a divine election of the Jewish 
people is fundamental for its general religious conceptions, and that 
this is not only characteristic of the Old Testament, but is also con- 
ceded concerning the religious heroes of the New Testament, Christ 
and Paul. Now, is it permissible simply to disregard so fundamental 
a conception or to treat it as a mere fancy ? Is it not possible rather 
to justify this faith from the theistic point of view as a religious neces- 
sity and as a rational conclusion from the history of the Israelite 
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nation, such as we know it ? But if this is possible, then perchance 
many things that cause us to stumble in the Old Testament may be 
comprehended as a necessary outcome of this justifiable consciousness 
of Israel. 

a) A consciousness of superiority based on religion is not ethically 
objectionable when it inspires single personalities, and in their 
case need not have any questionable moral consequences. The 
pre-eminent ethical personalities of the prophets — for instance, of 
Isaiah or Jeremiah — testify to this, for the consciousness of their 
high calling did not undermine their personal simplicity and ingenu- 
ousness. The highest exemplar of humility was Jesus himself; in 
the same connection in which he expresses his exalted relation to the 
world he also emphasizes his meekness and lowliness. On the other 
hand, it is certain that this personal immunity from pride is endan- 
gered in a measure as soon as that consciousness of religious superiority 
prevails in larger communities. It is clear that it is thus endangered 
because it is naturally difficult to raise all the individuals of a religious 
community to that exceptional moral elevation. This fact is demon- 
strated by the atmosphere of spiritual pride prevailing in sectarian 
religious bodies. They are usually filled with a strong consciousness 
of exceptional election, in contrast to the larger religious bodies, and 
their spiritual pride has become almost proverbial. The conditions of 
Judaism furnished the natural soil for such an ethical tendency. A 
certain fanaticism is almost characteristic of this religion. 

b) The naive pride of Israel in its earlier period was of a somewhat 
different nature. That was essentially national. Yet that too was 
based on the fact that the people had fused in a national unity through 
their common religion, or had been unified by a prophet sent of 
God. This direct intervention of God manifestly intensified the 
natural sense of independence in the people, but it had no occasion 
at first to evoke any undesirable moral effects. The saving act of 
Jehovah for the people was realized at first mainly by its beneficent 
effects in the founding of the national life. It had culminated in a 
miraculous demonstration of the power of the God of Israel, which 
proved him to be the mightiest among the gods. This powerfully 
quickened the faith of the people in him, and called out a joyful 
surrender of Israel to the increased service of its glorious God. That 
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was the religious attitude for a long time, and was to remain so; for 
antagonism against the enemies of the nation, who in that age were 
usually regarded as also the enemies of Jehovah, is characteristic of 
the Yahweh-religion. 

But, on the other hand, the ethical element must not be under- 
estimated even at this stage of religion; else it would be incompre- 
hensible how during the prophetic period righteousness could have 
been recognized as the essence of Yahweh's character. A mere God 
of power who hurls himself upon his enemies in the terrible events of 
nature, and proves himself their judge and victor, does not become 
a God of justice and judgment who is deeply concerned for the preva- 
lence of wrong on earth. Indeed, we shall not go too far if we assert 
that, in the older history of Israel down to Amos, on page after page 
there are examples of the righteous ruling of God which are in con- 
trast to the description just given of a strongly national religion, and 
mitigate and balance it. We only need to turn to the first chapter 
of the Yahwist, and we encounter the fall of the protoplasts who 
would be as God and had to be thrust back by him into their proper 
bounds. In the same way he punished the arrogance of the sons of 
God and the sins of the contemporaries of Noah. We feel that 
wrong is not indifferent to him, but that, on the contrary, he is the 
source of all good and all right, and that, if men fear him, they may 
look to him for all blessing. 

If we view them more closely, we find too that his favorites were 
not quite so unworthy of his blessings as they are represented, and 
that those who were visited by his wrath really deserved punishment. 
Thus, the hardening of Pharaoh's heart is a judgment, and one well 
deserved; for the history of nations is something continuous, and it was 
the duty of Pharaoh to know what his people and his dynasty owed 
to Joseph and his wisdom. Not to know in such a case is guilt, even if 
the narrator at first shows no intention of construing it as guilt. 
As the narrative goes on, Pharaoh certainly appears guilty. On the 
other hand, Abraham, even in the oldest sections of the Yahwist, is 
an honest and upright character, undefiled by the vice of gluttony 
(Noah), of adultery, murder, theft, or even by the subtler sins of coveting 
the better portion of property (Lot and Abraham, Gen., chap. 13). His 
conduct is noble toward his allies (chap. 21), generous toward his 
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relatives (chap. 24), and by his steward, who is very sympathetically 
described in Gen., chap. 24, as a devout and unselfish man, Abraham 
is highly respected and even revered. In the Elohist he is even called 
a "prophet." At God's command he offers the most costly sacrifice 
(chaps. 20 and 22). In sections of later origin God admits him to 
his punitive councils as a matter of course, and he boldly checks the 
arm of God when it was descending in righteous wrath (chap. 
18). In the Priest Codex (chap. 17) he "walks with God" and is 
admonished to lead a blameless life, evidently in recognition of his 
actual ethical character. It is true he is lacking in chivalry toward 
his wife and her slave, according to our modern conception; but that 
is precisely the question : to, what extent we may impose our modern 
conceptions on that age. Moreover, it is worthy of note that, accord- 
ing to the law then existing, 2 Hagar could lay no claim whatever to 
equality with Sarah. The reluctance of Abraham to expel her is evi- 
dently meant to express the nobility of the patriarch's character (Gen. 
21 : 1 iff.). It is overcome only by the injunctions of God himself. The 
relations of Israel to Esau appear in a less favorable light from the 
point of view of a strict moral code, but Israel in various other respects 
is treated as the representative of the national idea ; for instance, in his 
relation to his father-in-law. Consequently, that antagonism of Israel 
toward the alien nations, to which reference has been made, is most 
plainly felt in his case. For the following age I would only mention 
the way in which the sins of the brothers of Joseph are visited upon 
them, the moral purity of Joseph toward his master and his mistress, 
the sternness with which the rebellion of the people is punished in the 
Mosaic age and the quality of the Mosaic law (see below). We can 
comprehend that this God of patriarchal history continues to vindi- 
cate his right to rule over Israel as time goes on. Thus, the crime of 
Abimelech is terribly avenged on the house of his fathers, and the 
divine law of retribution is demonstrated to the sinner by the sur- 
viving brother Jotham in most drastic and vivid fashion (Judg., 
chap. 9). In the same way our sympathy is profoundly enlisted in the 
fate of the rising Saul, and his later inability to bow before the divine 
oracle revealed by the priest with the passive obedience demanded 
by God. This readiness to yield to his personal inclinations and 

3 See Joh. Jeremias, Moses und Hammurabi, p. 14. 
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desires was to cost him a kingdom, and his nature was not capable 
of overcoming in this conflict. We should prefer perhaps to call this a 
psychological conflict in which the character of the king broke down, 
rather than a glaring dereliction of duty. The whole story moves our 
aesthetic rather than our ethical nature. Yet the stern emphasis on 
the commandment of God, and the majesty with which God demands 
the surrender of personal desires even from his chosen servant, are 
very manifest. No exception is made; not even the leader of the 
people is permitted to evade the demands of God. The delicate 
psychological characterization of the personality of David has long 
been noted. On the one hand, his personal charm and human 
nobility captivate us ; on the other hand, we are warned by the dangers 
in his character which he did not succeed in overcoming. His pliable 
yielding to his favorite sons enmeshes him in the most distressing 
situations, from which he escapes only with utmost peril. He allows 
himself to be led astray by a beautiful and gifted woman, not only 
into sensual lust, but even into crime. But at that point Jehovah 
makes his sovereign rights so emphatically felt that here too Israel has 
no cause to blush before the heathen nations. The more so if we 
remember that in other nations the moral law ruled only in poetry, 
while in Israel this powerful king bowed before the prophet in deep 
contrition. In the same way Jehovah triumphs over his adversaries 
in actual history. He vanquishes Ahab and Jezebel, who had arbi- 
trarily trodden the right of their neighbor under foot and had ven- 
tured to seize the property of their subject. He triumphs over the 
sensual service of Baal which they had fostered. His prophets are 
the leaders of the opposition party which humbles kings. 

But even in those periods of history where his rule and judgment 
are not so mightily manifested we still have the impression that the 
faith of his people clings to him. Evidently that is the effect of the 
saving act by which he had brought the nation out of Egypt. That 
experience was the basis of that ethical consciousness of the people 
which lifted Israel to such incomparable moral dignity: If man sins 
against man, God decides. God is the fixed point in the universe; 
he will vindicate the right; he is the great authority which puts an end 
to all the fluctuations of human opinion and to all human disputations. 
If there were no such God, the whole universe would totter. It is 
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enough to know that he has revealed himself as the Guardian of 
right and the Protector of the weak in the great turning-points of 
history. Even if in many cases he merely watches over human 
history in general, yet he is capable of emerging from his secrecy. 
He knows that every imagination of the human heart is only evil 
continually, and hence he makes allowance for the wickedness of man 
in his scheme of the universe. On the basis of this faith we even 
find a certain eschatological hope taking shape; the paradise of yore 
and the promises of the patriarchs guarantee that the circle between 
the beginning and the end will some day be completed, and that the 
just and good God must rule in history even if in single cases it does 
not so appear. Paul was right; not without reason does faith play 
so great a part in the life of Abraham. His faith does not exclude, 
but includes, the fear of God. Whoever stands ready to appeal to 
God as the highest authority in cases where he needs such an authority, 
will be ready to submit his own actions to this authority and its claims. 

This was the authority on which the authority of the priestly 
Torah in Israel was based. It was fundamentally legal, but in many 
directions it blended with the domain of ethics and presupposed the 
developed and keener conscience of the people and its leaders. 

Of course, no one who has even a slight acquaintance with the 
history of civilization will be surprised that the moral conscious- 
ness in the Old Testament had not yet risen to the sphere of pure 
ethics. It is another evidence of unfair judgment that the Old 
Testament is blamed because Moses or the priests did not abolish 
slavery. It is a well-known fact that Christianity too did not begin 
its history by abolishing slavery. On the contrary, the New Testa- 
ment takes its existence as a legal institution for granted. Only in 
the sphere of love does Paul allow no distinction between bond and 
free. The saying of Jesus, " Who made me to be a judge or divider 
over you?" was taken as the canon of action. The spirit of love 
which he preached bids us renounce our rights completely, and pro- 
poses to transform the world from within; but it does not preach 
the abolition of existing rights. Closely connected with slavery 
was the paternal power over the children. The father had a right 
to kill his child and sell it into slavery. That was the legal basis under- 
lying the sacrifice of Isaac. Evidently certain passages of the law 
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about the offering of the first-born have to be understood from that 
point of view. The prophet Ezekiel doubtless understood them thus. 
But on this point progress is very manifest in prophetic thought. Even 
in the law of Sinai these legal regulations seem like half-comprehended 
reminiscences of a bygone and more brutal time. The law permits 
or commands the redemption of the child by the sacrifice of a clean 
animal (sacrifice of Isaac), and in this case command and permission 
are identical. We must regard it as a serious degeneration of reli- 
gious life that the sacrifice of children began to prevail once more 
under heathen influence just before the collapse of the kingdom in 
Jerusalem. But Jeremiah and Ezekiel voiced the most emphatic 
prophetic protest against this evil custom, so that no one has ven- 
tured to blame the Old Testament for its existence. 

In regard to marriage, Christ simply declares that, according to 
the divine institution, it is indissoluble, unless one of the two has 
already dissolved it in fact by adultery, and that the prophet Moses 
had introduced divorce by a mere letter of divorce issued by the 
husband only on account of the hardness of heart of the people. In 
the same way the apostle Paul seems to raise no question about the 
superiority of man in marriage as it then existed in law, although 
from the higher ethical point of view he regarded man and woman 
as equal in Christ, just as he regarded the slave and the free as ideally 
equal. 

Consequently, it is nonsense to demand of the Old Testament 
what even Christianity was unable to accomplish directly, but has 
accomplished only after centuries and in connection with a long 
development of civilization. It is a historical fact that the entire 
thought and feeling of nations are revolutionized very slowly, step by 
step. Hence it is not strange that a small nation such as the Jews 
were, living in the midst of a great world and sharing with it the gen- 
eral conceptions of law, should have allowed slavery and marriage to 
continue on the same theoretical basis as in the other nations of 
antiquity. We have a right to expect only a mitigation and gradual 
moralizing of the institutions actually in existence. And of such a 
process we do have traces even in the older historical periods. Between 
Eliezer and Abraham there is a fine relation of mutual trust (Gen., 
chap. 24), just as between Potiphar and Joseph (chap. 38). The fact 
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that Abraham found it a sore task to expel Hagar is proof of ethical 
relations existing between the two. Probably the relation of master 
and concubine, which was fundamentally a mere property relation, 
often assumed some moral quality. A human being is not a mere 
chattel even when the law so regards it. There are several examples 
of happy marriages in the Old Testament in which love equalizes 
the legal inequality of man and woman. We need only mention 
Elkanah and Hannah, Jacob and Rachel, and Ezekiel at the death 
of his wife (chap. 24). Even Adam and Eve may be cited here, 
though the joyous words of Adam (chap. 2) when he first saw Eve 
are meant to represent the first upwelling on earth of man's love for 
woman: "This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh; she 
shall be called woman, because she was taken out of man. There- 
fore shall a man leave his father and his mother and shall cleave 
unto his wife." Forever memorable are the tender efforts of Hosea 
to win back the love of his faithless wife, and so are those words of 
gentlest affection which King David uttered on the death of his friend 
Jonathan: "I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan; very 
pleasant hast thou been unto me; thy love to me was wonderful, 
passing the love of woman." These expressions of ethical passion 
were founded on human nature, but they are not thinkable without 
some finer culture of the heart; and when we realize their significance 
we shall see that the law of slavery and marriage must have been 
less harsh and oppressive in actual life than we should be 
inclined to imagine on the basis of the Mosaic law as we have it. 
We cannot deny that the slave was the property of his master; 
he is even called his "money." We cannot deny that the husband 
or his father "purchased" the bride from her father; that the wife 
had no claim on the fidelity of her husband; that he committed no 
sin against her by his fornication, and thus could not commit adultery; 
while, on the contrary, he had an absolute right to his wife and to her 
fidelity, and could deliver her to capital punishment if she committed 
adultery. There is, indeed, frequent mention of adulterers in the 
Old Testament, but they had committed adultery against another 
husband by seducing his wife. In the same way the owner of a slave 
remained unpunished if he inflicted physical injuries on his slave, 
in case the slave did not die for a day or two; for he had merely dam- 
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aged his own property. . Yet, in the face of all these undeniable 
moral defects, we may point out that even in the Hebrew laws recorded 
in the Book of the Covenant some elements are not lacking to corro- 
borate the views stated above. For instance, it is forbidden to impose 
perpetual slavery on a Hebrew slave from the outset. After six years 
he was to have his choice whether he wanted to be free or preferred 
slavery. Only if he chose the latter did slavery become perpetual. 
If slavery had been as terribly severe as is commonly supposed, it is 
unlikely that any slave should have elected to remain with his master 
in perpetual slavery; he would have preferred freedom under all 
circumstances. This surmise is the more likely because in several 
passages of the law we catch glimpses of a hireling class. 

In order to characterize the spirit of the Law of the Covenant 
which is traced back to Sinai, I quote here the following passages from 
the codex : 

A sojourner shalt thou not wrong, neither shalt thou oppress him. If thou 
afflict them at all and they cry at all unto me, I will surely hear their cry. If 
thou lend money to any of my people with thee that is poor, thou shalt not be to 
him as a creditor; neither shall ye lay upon him interest. If thou at all take thy 
neighbor's garment to pledge, thou shalt restore it unto him before the sun goes 
down; for that is his only covering, it is his garment for his skin; wherein shall 
he sleep ? And it shall come to pass, when he crieth unto me, that I will hear; 
for I am gracious. (Ex. 22 : 2 1.) 

Thou shalt not lend thy hand to the wicked to become a witness and helper 
of his violence. Thou shalt not side with the multitude to do evil, neither shalt 
thou speak in a cause in favor of the multitude to wrest justice. Favor not a 
great man in his cause and wrest not the right of thy poor man in his cause. If 
thou meet thine enemy's ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt surely bring it back 
to him again. If thou seest the ass of him that hateth thee breaking down under 
his burden, thou shalt forbear to leave him. Thou shalt surely release it with 
him. (Ex. 23: 1.) 

It is worthy of notice how deeply religious the Hebrew sense of right 
is. Everywhere God defends the violated right and champions the 
helpless suppliant. It is impossible to overlook the deeply ethical 
traits of these legal prescripts. 

It is true that similar mitigations of rigid law can be quoted from 
the Babylonian law of the Codex Hammurabi: the redemption of 
prisoners (sec. 32); remission of rent in case the harvest failed 
(sec. 48) ; protection of the debtor slave from ill-treatment (sec. 116) 
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limitations of the right of taking pledge (an ox was not to be taken 
away from the field as pledge) (sec. 141). A debtor slave was to be 
manumitted as early as the fourth year (sec. 117); on that point the 
Codex Hammurabi seems to be even more humane than the Mosaic 
law (see above); but sec. 117 is limited to a case where a man is 
compelled to sell his wife and his children into slavery for debt while 
the Sinaitic law applied to all Hebrew slaves without exception, and 
therefore in fairness it had to protect the interests of the master more 
completely. The compensation for physical injury done to a slave by 
his master, as fixed in Ex. 21 : 26, is certainly the highest conceivable; 
if he lost an eye, or only a tooth, he had to be manumitted; while the 
Codex Hammurabi provides no punishment for the master in such 
a case. On the other hand, if the slave of another man was injured, 
the Codex Hammurabi allowed to the owner a fine equal to half of 
the purchase price. Here too the only point considered is the damage 
done to the property of another. 

In the same way the legislation of the Pentateuch is superior in the 
following cases : If a man was killed by an ox that was not wont to 
gore, the animal was to be stoned, but the owner of the ox was to be 
quit (Ex. 21:28); in the Codex Hammurabi (sec. 253) neither the 
ox nor the owner was to suffer any consequenecs. According to 
Ex. 21 : 29, if the ox was wont to gore, both the animal and the owner 
were to be put to death; according to the Codex Hammurabi (sec. 251) 
the owner was to pay a fine of half a pound. According to Ex. 21 : 30, 
if a man servant or a maid servant was killed by an ox that was wont 
to gore, a fine of thirty shekels of silver had to be paid and the ox 
was to be stoned; on the other hand, according to Codex Ham- 
murabi (sec. 253) a fine of twenty shekels was to be paid and nothing 
more. Oettli justly remarks in connection with this passage : " The 
ox, therefore, according to the Pentateuch was to be stoned just as if 
it had gored a freeman. Thus, when it was set over against brutal 
animal force, the life of the slave was not valued lower than that of 
the freeman." In a similar way it is certainly characteristic that 
according to the law of Sinai the rape of a virgin had to be atoned by 
compulsory marriage, which included the customary purchase of the 
bride. On the other hand, the Codex Hammurabi does not provide 
for this case at all; sec. 130 deals only with the rape of a maid-child 
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which had already been sold to a man as his future wife. In that 
case the violator was to be executed. But this was a case of a double 
crime : the forcible violation of another man's marriage and the rape 
of a child. It is evident that the Hebrew -legislator safeguarded 
woman more completely, and this sets a new jewel by the side of the 
mild slavery laws. That the Codex Hammurabi is inclined to take 
the side of the possessor follows also from sees. 15, 16, and 19, where 
the unconditional extradition of a fugitive slave to his owner is de- 
manded. On the other hand, in the Prophetic Law (Deut. 23: 15, 16) 
we find the kindly command not to extradite a fugitive slave. The 
Priest Codex (Lev., chaps. 25, 39 f.) goes even farther. According 
to this law Israelites are not to be viewed and treated as slaves at 
all in the stricter sense of the word, but as hirelings and sojourners. 
Here the stricter idea of chattel slavery breaks down at least in regard 
to Hebrew fellow-countrymen. 

On the other hand, I am not inclined to lay great stress on the fact 
that the Codex Hammurabi in certain cases of marital disturbances 
allows love to triumph over strict property rights by permitting a 
woman to follow the man of her heart. For we must infer from the 
Babylonian law that prostitution was rife, so that fathers even sold 
their daughters to a temple as prostitutes. Clearly under such loose 
conditions love-affairs could more easily originate, and these would 
in turn necessarily influence the law of marriage. The fact that we 
have no trace of such conditions in the Old Testament rather redounds 
to the glory of Israel. 

If we turn back to ancient Israel, the strong influence exerted by 
the ethical conception of God on the legislation, customs, and history 
of the people from Sinai onward is unmistakable. Humane feelings 
play an important part in the public sentiment of the people. Simeon 
and Levi were dispersed through Israel on account of their harsh 
wrath and malignant ferocity. The nation as a whole denied them 
full civic standing and a share at the council-fire. The tribe fathers 
of Israel appear as kindly and humane men. They rule their family 
circle gently, and not infrequently they are tyrannized by their more 
tempestuous spouses. In spite of occasional exceptions, we get the 
impression of a noble state of civilization in family and society. These 
exceptional cases are usually felt at the time to be out of the ordinary; 
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for instance, the human sacrifice of the daughter of Jephthah (Judg., 
chap. 11), or the brutal abuse of the Levite woman from Bethlehem 
in Gibeah (Judg., chaps. 19-21). The law has regard for the eco- 
nomically and legally weak. Womanly honor especially is respected 
and protected even in the case of a slave-woman. On this point Israel 
must be conceded a decided superiority over the Codex Hammurabi. 

Only on one point, apparently, did the conscience of the people 
fail to act, and that is the more striking and strange because this failure 
seems to be the direct outcome of the Israelite idea of God. t We 
refer to the undeniably cruel customs of war, especially the custom 
of devoting to the deity, and massacring individuals and sometimes 
masses of individuals. It is true that the kings of Israel are com- 
mended on this score, as if their enemies, the Arameans, had regarded 
them as mild and humane, and as if others had trusted to their clem- 
ency. But — and that is precisely the strange part of the matter — 
this clemency finds no approval with the prophets; they condemn 
it as weakness and half-heartedness. "Thou shouldst have smitten 
five or six times; then hadst thou smitten Syria till thou hadst con- 
sumed it," the prophet Elisha says to the king. The sympathetic 
smiting of the king was lacking in holy wrath, and that lack would 
avenge itself. The king ought not to have allowed the Aramean 
prince to escape, another prophet tells him; Jehovah had put his 
enemy into the hands of Israel; to give him his freedom was a viola- 
tion of duty. 

These perplexing facts continue to confront us even if we relegate 
the extermination of the heathen inhabitants of Palestine by Joshua, 
as narrated in the Book of Joshua, to the realm of legend, because 
later on in the Book of Judges we are told of large remnants of the 
Canaanites who were preserved at the time of the conquest. The 
facts are further confirmed by the warfare waged by other neighbors 
of Israel as recounted on the stone of the Moabite king, Mesa, in 
many passages of the Book of Kings, and especially in Amos. We 
may be reminded that the Arameans, Moabites, Ammonites, and 
Edomites were formerly nomads, and that such massacres may be a 
recrudescence of the institution of blood-revenge. Nevertheless, 
the fact persists that Yahweh himself was the impelling power demand- 
ing the institution of the ban, and that Yahweh received these bloody 
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hecatombs in Israel exactly as the god Chemosh received them in 
Moab. It is equally certain, as we have pointed out above, that the 
furious fanaticism of which these demands are the product long 
ruled in Israel, so that even the hearts of prophets could be set on 
fire by it, as in Isa. 63 : i f . On the other hand, we must also remem- 
ber that even tender and cultured and truly Christian minds, such as 
Ernst Moritz Arndt, proved liable to similar passions. The simi- 
larity of feeling is all the more striking because for the German poet 
too the French incarnated the power and principle hostile to God. 
When he called Germany " the Holy Fatherland " and spoke of " the 
German God," he took the phrases in deepest seriousness. These 
passionate invectives were certainly not the climax in the Christian 
life of the poet; they rather mark the culminating point of other 
feelings. Yet these feelings were by no means ignoble. For the 
Mohammedan too death in the Dschihad immediately opens the 
gates of paradise. Thus we can understand that when the ancient 
Israelite had the consciousness of devoting himself wholly to God 
and his cause, that excluded ignoble private feelings of revenge in 
"the wars of Yahweh" and fanned that sublime enthusiasm which 
the prophets sought to kindle. 

Two very important points demand immediate attention here, 
and we shall have to touch on them in a preliminary way. Doubt- 
less the most enthusiastic of all the prophets was Amos. He wrote 
about one hundred years after Elisha, yet he is severest of all in 
condemning all bloodthirstiness and cruelty, whether committed 
against Israel or by Israel. And two hundred years after Amos the 
spirit of prophetism had so far matured that in Deutero-Isaiah there 
is no trace of fanaticism. On the contrary, he was able to regard 
Israel as the sacrifice demanded by God on behalf of the heathen 
nations and their sins. Both ideas are not so very far apart; ardent 
love for Israel's cause is the impelling motive in each. Yet surely 
this is sublime : instead of rebelling against the counsels of God which 
delivered Israel up to the heathen, to accept them humbly, and thus 
to evolve from the narrow national religion of the older times the 
grand idea of universalism. And when we take up the Book of Jonah, 
what has become of the old prophetic wrath against the heathen as a 
rejected mass? It is simply held up to ridicule in the person of 
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Jonah, the pedantic, who is constantly offended and at odds with God 
and the world. 

As indicated above, when we reach Amos and his successors, the 
so-called literary prophets, we enter the real sanctuary of Israelite 
religion. With them righteousness is everything. In it and through 
it God rises above his people by allowing them to be crushed by the 
heathen. Their conviction was that Israel's prerogative over the 
heathen did not consist in the fact that God was indifferent to its 
moral conduct; but just because it is the chosen people, God visits 
upon it all its sins (Amos 3:2). The prerogative of the people there- 
fore involves the special responsibility of the people. Noblesse oblige. 
Whoever stands as high as Israel must look to his conduct. From 
this high point of view the naive treatment of the patriarchs in the 
older period as the pet children of God appears like an obsolete stage 
of religion. The conceptions which the rising nation formed in view 
of all the great things which it had seen and yet hoped to see, were 
meant by the divine counsel to find their correction in the experiences 
of history. The rod was ready which was to remind the spoiled 
darling of God of his duty. And the most important point must not 
be overlooked : the nation actually permitted itself to be ^taught and 
trained. Its best and noblest spirits succeeded in comprehending 
the ways of God, and were not driven by the events of the times into 
tearful despair: "How shall Jacob stand? For he is small." At 
the altar of the moral ideal they offered the greatest sacrifice of which 
antique man was probably capable: "The end is come upon my 
people Israel; I will not again pardon him any more" (Amos, 
chap. 7, 8). It is not fair to depreciate this judgment of Amos con- 
cerning the impending disasters of the time by calling it a mere pro- 
phetic intuition, a sort of instinctive premonition of the approaching 
end of Israel, and then explaining the ethical justification of this catas- 
trophe as a theodicy developed after the event (Smend). When we 
read the utterances of the prophets, we feel the wrath of God against 
the sins of the people bursting forth in such elementary force, and 
with such unmistakable passionate indignation, that, on the contrary, 
we get the impression that this was an unaffected ethical excitement 
sweeping through the mind of the prophet. Other investigators, 
equally unprejudiced (Marti), have called this prophetic conviction 
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the greatest miracle of Israelite history. It will have to be conceded 
that only an inspired man could speak thus. Flesh and blood did 
not reveal this to Amos, but God alone. Here we have that proof 
of spirit and power which Paul demanded and was ready to furnish. 
God's inspiring thoughts mount before us like mighty mountains, 
steep, impossible to scale. It is called a wonderful scene when Scipio 
Africanus the Younger on the ruins of Carthage, thinking of the 
future ruin of his own city, broke into weeping and recited the Homeric 
words : 

The day shall come in which our sacred Troy, 
And Priam, and the people over whom 
Spear-bearing Priam rules, shall perish all. 

The contrast between the proud victor and the humiliated city is 
indeed deeply moving. It is wonderful that at this moment he had 
such a vision of his own country prostrate under the foot of an 
unknown enemy that he was not able to master his emotion. And yet 
what a difference between Scipio and the Old Testament prophet! 
With Scipio a moment of emotion which turned the soldier into a 
prophet; with Amos a clear outlook and a conviction firm as a rock, 
which lasted through a lifetime, nay, through many generations, and 
was maintained in the face of the bitterest enmity, though it carried 
the prophet into suffering and death. With the one man a deeply 
moving vision of the futility of all human power and greatness; 
with the other man a true valuation of the moral forces which issue 
from God and truly sustain the world, or in case they repudiate them- 
selves hurl it into the abyss. 

When we take a large survey of the writings of the prophets from 
Amos to Jeremiah, it may seem strange to us that the coarser violations 
of right are mentioned so often; that the great men of the nation are 
characterized as thieves, robbers, murderers, and adulterers; and 
that in comparison the finer questions of ethics are so rarely touched 
upon. But we must not forget that at any rate the Northern Kingdom 
was in an unprecedented state of anarchy in consequence of the 
desperate political situation. One insurrection followed another. 
Even in its foreign relations the state oscillated back and forth without 
definite policy. In its internal affairs law and order were almost for- 
gotten. Similar conditions prevailed in the last decades of the Jewish 
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kingdom. But it must certainly be counted as the immortal merit of 
these men of God that they did not merely point out the jagged culmi- 
nations of this ruin, as manifested in the bloody revolutions and the 
general contempt of order, but that they seized the evil at its deepest 
roots and called for a reformation of the innermost life of the people. 
Thus Amos saw the root of the trouble in the pride which had caused 
the people to forget God. Hosea emphasizes the fascination of 
sensuality, the intoxication of wine and sexual lust which captivated 
the people. Isaiah laments that they refused to obey his call for 
conversion and inward tranquility. He and Hosea insist on active 
help to the weak and sincere exercise of love. All of them deplore 
the incessant greed for property. Micah summarizes his demands 
in the celebrated words: "He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what Jehovah doth require of thee, namely to do justly, 
and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God." It has 
been justly emphasized that this is an attempt to formulate what is 
truly in accordance with the nature of man, so that here prophecy 
begins to feel its mission as an ethical lawgiver. Jeremiah bids his 
countrymen plow new ground, and — a much more personal demand — 
to circumcise the heart. Jeremiah was farthest advanced in the 
comprehension of the ethical question, for he does not look for the 
means of rescue in any reform of external conditions — as, for instance, 
in a change of political policy — but sees the cause of evil in the heart 
of man. He follows the ancient wisdom of Genesis in discovering 
the root of evil in the heart, which is deceptive and weak, so that men 
can no more change themselves than the Ethiopian can change his 
skin. That lifts the ethical question to an altitude where it emerges 
directly in Christianity. God himself must solve the dark riddle of 
the human breast. He must write his law on the inward parts of the 
people. He alone searches them and rules them. From him they may 
hope for help and find it. In Jeremiah for the first time in the Old 
Testament we see the veil lifted which covers the soul of man. He, 
is the predecessor and leader in those struggles of the soul which cut 
down to the marrow; those struggles which the pious souls of later 
Judaism were to continue and which are to engage our attention 
farther on. That he was not always victorius in them we know from 
his own confessions. This makes his assurance all the more valuable 
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to us in our judgment of him, that in the sight of God and his enemies 
he was ready to vindicate his innocence and sincerity. His declaration 
shows what in his own judgment was the fundamental tendency of 
his life. Above all it shows what he regarded as valuable and morally 
desirable — namely, the sacrifice of all personal vengeful desires to the 
service of God's cause, and the surrender of his own love for his 
people, however hard that surrender might be, if the holy judgment 
of Yahweh was in question. 

Ezekiel is a less gentle and finely developed character. He occa- 
sionally mocked at the vain attempts of Judah to escape the divine 
judgment. But he too, like Jeremiah, had earnestly reflected on the 
fact that the heart of the people needed regeneration, if Israel in the 
future was to be well-pleasing to God, and had considered how this 
could be brought about. He too sought to formulate his moral 
ideals. His book contains a little moral code describing the ideally 
just man. We must not be surprised if this code contains some 
ritual elements — as, for instance, prohibitions about the eating of 
blood and the regulation of intercourse with the unclean. The really 
significant fact is that the humane demands are voiced once more : he 
that does not oppress his neighbor, but readily returns his pledge, 
does not burden himself with stolen goods, gives his bread to the 
hungry, clothes the naked, does not lend his money on usury, with- 
draws his hand from wrong, and judges aright between the people — 
he is just and he shall live, saith Jehovah. 

It is not out of the way to call the legislation of Deuteronomy 
essentially a moral code, so earnestly does it champion the disin- 
herited and oppressed and seek to make their life better at the cost 
of those who are more fortunate. Where the Deuteronomic Law 
calls on the courts to take more stringent action — as, for instance, 
in the case of a young wife charged with fornication before marriage, 
or in the case of a young man guilty of wasting his substance or walking 
disorderly — the real purpose is to soften the severity of one-sided 
paternal power. It is assumed that the community will be more 
impartial than the father, who is likely to be filled with wrath by the 
accusations brought against his children. Of course, it is also desired 
to vindicate the good name of the falsely accused young wife as 
publicly as possible. The great historical influence exerted by 
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prophetism has found expression in this legislative code. The humane 
points of view of the older legislation are everywhere emphasized 
and underscored in Deuteronomy. Thus the possessor of a slave 
who is to be dismissed after his six years of service is required to 
donate him an ample equipment, evidently in order to make the 
economic struggle for existence as easy for him as possible. Every- 
where we encounter the tendency to champion the cause of the prop- 
ertyless. The much-discussed law, Deut. 15:1 f., is one evidence of 
this tendency. According to that interpretation of this passage which 
is preferred by the most eminent exegetes, every debt was to be remitted 
completely in the sabbath year, which was to recur in a fixed series 
every seventh year. This law was ideal in its conception; possibly 
it was too liberal toward those who are inclined to get into debt 
rashly; but, on the other hand, it was evidently exceedingly bene- 
ficial as against the calculating usurers who were plotting the ruin 
and enslavement of needy debtors. The lot of women also was 
mitigated as far as possible. Before a captive could become the 
concubine of her master, she was to have time to mourn for her slain 
relatives and to familiarize herself with her new conditions. Newly 
married men were to be free from military service for one year. Here, 
too, we feel the kindly consideration of the lawgiver for the young 
happiness which he sought to protect. The law in regard to strayed 
domestic animals, to which reference has been made, is extended by 
the provision that if the owner of the animal lived at a distance or 
was unknown, the finder was to shelter the animal until the owner 
came to inquire for it, and was then to return it. The same procedure 
was to be followed in case of any other loss. If anyone found a bird's 
nest with young birds or eggs on which the mother was brooding, 
only the young were to be taken; the mother was to be given her 
liberty, in order that the finder might fare well and live long. Similar 
in spirit was the concern for the threshing ox that was not to be muz- 
zled. This precept caused the apostle to inquire : " Is it for the oxen 
that God careth ?" He interpreted it allegorically — of the support 
which the church owed him for the preaching of the gospel. 

We pass now to the prophets of the post-exilic time. Here a wonder- 
ful revelation is in store for us as we enter into the didactic literature. 
In the Book of Job the poet confronts us with the profoundest problem : 
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" How are we to explain the sufferings of the righteous prevailing in 
the world ? " The historical truth of the story, in the stricter sense 
of the word, does not concern us here. The question is simply: What 
did the poet intend to describe ? Now, if there is any poetical truth 
in the poem, if the poet really comprehended and formulated his 
problems seriously, we shall have to believe him, and believe it with 
our whole soul, that Job had honestly striven to fulfil the moral duty 
of man as he conceived and comprehended it. Yahweh himself 
testifies to it in the presence of Satan. There is none equal to him: 
he is pious, and fears God, and there is no evil in him. The tragic 
conflict of the book consists in this, that the hopeless suffering of leprosy 
should come upon such a man. Only if we enter without mental reser- 
vation into the intentions of the poet can we understand the poem. 
The dialectic problem of the poem is created by Job's ever-renewed 
and unshakable assertion of his innocence, with which he contradicts 
the insinuation of his friends, who are ready to ascribe a secret sin 
to him in order to be able to maintain the justice of God. A poet 
who took this question seriously in hand and bore down on this prob- 
lem with all his strength, evidently knew what he was doing. By 
chapters 29 to 31 he wanted to avoid every misunderstanding. No 
weak God satisfying himself with the half-hearted efforts of man, 
no man who is easily satisfied and content with a superficial judgment 
on his efforts, are here made to confront each other. "Perfection" 
and "the fear of God" were to have their full and weighty meaning 
as Job in this connection stood up before God and called on his holy 
eyes to pierce through his whole life in order that thus he might 
render account to him of his manner of living. Here, then, we shall 
be able to detect what the poet expected of himself or of any other 
man to whom' he would be willing in truth to accord the title of a 
righteous man. On the other hand, we shall also have to limit our 
expectations. Job is described as a nomad, a wealthy Bedouin 
prince, and we cannot expect that the ideal of righteousness here 
described will be very spiritual. We may simply expect a description 
of the honest and upright life of a devout man engaged in profitable 
occupation. That is in the main the kind of character pictured. 
But there are some traits which surprise us and transcend the ordi- 
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nary conception of the moral life existing in ancient Israel. Job's 
confession in the retrospect of his life (chap. 31) is instructive. 

The first thing that strikes us is the strong emphasis on the duty 
of love and humanity. In this regard the poet appears as a true 
disciple of the Mosaic law and of the prophets; for they too constantly 
appealed to the conscience of the powerful men of their times by 
emphasizing these duties. We encounter here the well-known 
figures; the widow, the orphan, the man-servant, the maid-servant, 
the slaves in general, the alien, and even the traveler, such as we 
should expect to meet in Bedouin life. But these traits are not want- 
ing in heathen ethics in its nobler strains. We reach higher qualities 
when we learn that Job has not rejoiced in his wealth, has not boasted 
and bragged of it. His deepest motive is based on religion : he would 
have no idol by the side of his true Lord to possess his soul. We seem 
to catch here a note of the Sermon on the Mount : " Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon." There is another direction in which we also 
transcend the ordinary morality of the Old Testament; we are told 
that Job had refrained from any malicious pleasure at the fall of his 
enemy. He did not curse him, as is so often done in the Old Testa- 
ment; in noble humanity he had not taken pleasure in his disaster, 
but had maintained his own equanimity. It is true, this is not love 
for the enemy. The expression, "I did not excite myself" (31:29) 
is chosen with purpose and care, yet here too we can easily recognize 
the religious motive. Job himself had experienced how futile human 
happiness is. Even before he was stricken with leprosy he was an 
example to his friends. The fear of God had kept him from unmanly 
and irreligious triumph. The same aristocratic and self-restrained 
pride had also saved him from other passions, reprobated by the 
highly developed sense of decency among Orientals. For a person- 
ality so highly developed as his it almost goes without saying that 
he was not tempted to improper action in relation to the wife of his 
neighbor; the more because this was directly forbidden and would 
have kindled a consuming fire which would have burned to hell (a 
very delicate psychological remark). Finer and more surprising is 
Job's claim that he had kept himself from casting a lustful look even 
on the unmarried. Taken in connection with the beginning of the 
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poem, this seems to prove that monogamy had triumphed completely 
(there is another trace of this in the chapter), so that an impure 
gaze was liable to lead to terrible consequences for a married man, 
as indeed verse 2 indicates with fair clearness. On the other hand, 
it is significant that Job says nothing here about fidelity toward his 
own wife. His chastity, then, was not dictated simply by fidelity, 
but must probably be regarded as a requirement of the truly religious 
man who is expected to master every passion. Here again we catch 
strains which remind us of the Sermon on the Mount. The Old 
Testament even furnishes us utterances parallel to the beatitudes, 
which emphasize the blessedness of those who are pure in heart and 
promise that they shall see God. The poet of the seventy-third 
psalm calls those blessed whom God can never forsake, however 
often it may appear differently : " Surely God is good to Israel, even 
to such as are pure in heart." The phrase denotes here a specifically 
religious virtue. We are reminded of passages in the Books of Kings 
praising some ruler for having followed Yahweh "with an upright 
heart," without half-heartedness in religious service. Yet the pure 
conduct reveals the state and bent of the heart. The poetic praise 
of the pure heart alludes to the frequent prophetic lament that the 
people honored Yahweh with their mouth and drew near to him with 
their lips, but were far from him in their heart; or as Jer. 12:2 
expresses it, "Thou art near in their mouth and far from their heart." 
These complaints about divided hearts occur even more frequently 
in the Psalms with reference to those who depart on crooked paths. 
They are contrasted with those who are upright in their hearts. These 
passages turn their edge against hypocrisy, the quality which thinks 
one thing and says another, and which wears a face that does not 
correspond to the heart. And this brings us to the profoundest 
virtue of the moral life — the virtue which is rooted in a perfectly 
developed personality, a personality that unifies all its thinking and 
all its aims before the eyes of the all-knowing God, and then from 
this all-embracing point of view so fashions its life that nothing 
can escape from co-operation in this moral task. Hence we can 
understand that the poet, after describing the apparent external 
privileges of the godless, breaks out into the lament: "It is in vain 
then that I cleansed my heart and washed my hands in innocency; for 
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all the day long am I being plagued and chastened every morning." 
These asseverations, which reveal the innermost life of the man, 
become all the more important if we remember that they were uttered 
face to face with a hostile world, in which God apparently was allowing 
wrong to win, and to win triumphantly. What strength of character 
was necessary to charge God with allowing his pious ones to perish 
in misery and giving them up to their enemies, though he knew well 
that they were walking in sincere and heart-searching holiness! 
Out of the pressure of this dilemma wells up that wonderful confession 
at the close of the psalm. The psalmist protests that he feels God 
to be his highest good, even though his flesh and his heart should fail 
him; he avows his firm conviction that God will never forsake him. 
In the height of this struggle the impossibility is realized of separating 
ethics from religion. Now, where in any heathen people has the 
ethical demand for complete purity of heart and character been dis- 
cussed with such elevation and clearness, and with such total absence 
of any apparatus for the dialectic splitting of motives ? Of course, 
only a few of the religious men of the Old Testament were as close 
to God as the poet of this psalm, and yet similar passages are not rare. 
The poet of the thirty-second psalm also makes complete forgiveness 
of sins dependent upon the sincerity of the sinner, who must acknowl- 
edge and confess his faults. The fifty-first psalm is inspired by the 
conviction that God takes pleasure in secret truth, and it prays for 
secret wisdom. On the basis of this conviction and conscious of his 
natural defilement, the psalmist prays for the creation of a clean heart 
within him, and the substitution of a new and contrite spirit in place 
of his untrustworthy spirit. The frank lament about the unclean- 
ness of the heart and the untrustworthiness of his own spirit is psycho- 
logically of great importance when contrasted with the joyful asser- 
tion to the contrary in Ps. 73. Alongside of Ps. 73 we may range 
Ps. 24, vss. 3 ff. It is not of equal depth. To the question, "Who 
shall ascend into the hill of Yahweh, and who shall stand in his holy 
place?" the pious man is able to reply joyfully and without painful 
inner struggle: "He that hath clean hands and a pure heart; he that 
hath not lifted up his soul unto falsehood and hath not sworn deceit- 
fully. He shall receive the blessing from Yahweh and be found 
righteous with the God of his salvation." This passage and Ps. 11 : 7, 
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"The upright shall behold his face," seem to have furnished the 
material for the passage in the Sermon on the Mount to which we 
have referred. The demand for purity of heart in the Old Testa- 
ment, which was formerly referred only to sexual matters, has deep- 
ened as we have considered the passages in question. The whole 
machinery of the inner world of man in its most delicate movements 
lies open before the eyes of the all-knowing God. Now, we under- 
stand that in the thirty-first chapter of Job, which furnished the 
starting-point of our discussion, even the secret desire for idolatry 
aroused by the glorious lights of heaven, even the secret kiss of the 
hand in reverence for the splendor of the moon, are repudiated by 
Job and condemned as an apostasy which would practically be equiva- 
lent to idolatry. Note also what has been said above concerning 
the mere trusting in Mammon and the inner malicious pleasure at 
the disaster of an enemy. 

In conclusion, let us give a short sketch of Israelite life as we may 
picture it immediately before the Christian age from the sources 
contained in the Hagiographa and the Apocrypha, and from the judg- 
ment of the heathen nations who were then in contact with Israel. 
First of all we must emphasize as characteristic of Israel the purity 
and devotion of family life. This was attested by other nations. 
According to Prov., chap. 31, the wife stands faithfully by the side of 
her husband, educating the children and presiding as mistress over 
the whole house. Both of them are striving to gain property, but 
without restless anxiety, protected by the blessing of God, which is 
better than anxious worry. They scorn no form of work. This 
gives the picture its simple middle-class coloring. The value of work 
is fully recognized. The Book of Ruth is of great value in this connec- 
tion. Goethe justly praised its simplicity and the purity of its con- 
ception of life. We can even quote the Canticles here, for modern 
investigation has recognized ever more clearly that it consists of wed- 
ding-hymns, and thus deals with wedded love. And yet there is no 
philistine narrowness; the horizon of the Israelite embraces the 
entire world from the religious point of view. He gets his own edifi- 
cation from the services of God on Mount Zion, which gather the Jews 
from all parts of the world. He feels that he belongs to a great fra- 
ternity which enlarges his sympathies far beyond the narrow limits 
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of his four walls. But in the same way he is able to realize the value 
of the heathen nations in their significance for God and his kingdom. 
In Hellenism we encounter traits of noble humanity which esteem 
man as man. Under the category of wisdom the spiritual life of 
Israel is enriched with new and valuable attainments. In general 
we have here a highly developed civilization. This raises the life of 
Israel to a higher sphere and infuses into the literature of the times a 
certain character of gentleness and sympathy. There is a fondness 
for the idyllic. If this age was willing to keep its eyes open to the 
large affairs of the world, it was evidently capable of comprehending 
Christianity with all the mighty tasks which it was to set before 
mankind. 

At the outset we were apparently forced into a defensive attitude, 
but this has gradually changed into the posture of attack. The Old 
Testament, which at first dealt with the external life of the people, 
gradually, under the influence of history and under the guidance of 
its inspired leaders, focused its attention on the innermost questions 
of national and individual life with profound earnestness. More 
and more it turned its gaze to what is truly valuable in man, and then 
more and more deepened its problems, and finally did not fear to ask 
the question of all questions: How can man become a truly moral 
character ? 



